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IMISTORY OF MRS. MURRAY 
And her Children. By William M’Gavin, Esq. Author of the 

Protestant. Massachusetts S. S. Union. 

itory, No, 47 Corniiill, Boston. 

That boy in the above picture with the many 
cornered cap has been lost in the woods. His 
name is James. He went out with some other boys 
to find and to rob bird’s nests. He strayed away 
from the rest—and after trying for some time in 
vain to find his way out of the woods, he was very 
much frightened and began to cry. A guilty con- 
science almost always makes boys unhappy and 


Sold at the Depos- 


easily terrified when they get into any difficulty. | 


Ie was afraid that the birds would pick out his eyes. 


The other boy with a checked apron is a high- | 


land boy, named Colin. He and James belonged 
to the same school, and a short time before there 
had been a quarrel between them at school, an ac- 
count of which is given in the book as follows. 

“ One day James had made a blunder in his read- 
ing, and was corrected by Colin M’Lachlan, who 
of course took his place above him. James sup- 
pressed his anger as well as he could till the school 
was dismissed, when, to be avenged of Colin, he 
called him a Highlandman. James had learned 
this rudeness from the practice of ill-bred boys in 
the town, who often insult persons in the Eighland 
dress, by calling Highlandman after them. But 
he soon found, that though bad boys in a large 
town might do this with impunity, it was not safe 
to insult a Highlandman on his own ground. Co- 
lin was a real Highlander; and he had too much 
of the spirit of his countrymen to allow this to be 
cast upon him as a reproach. He gave James a 
hearty beating, and then left him to find his way 
home with a swelled face and a bloody nose. 

James was afraid to meet his mother in this con- 
dition, as he had good reason to. expect some pun- 
ishment from her too. Hé was conscious that he 
was in a fault, and he was sure that if his mother 
knew the real state of the case, she would take Co- 
lin’s part. He told her the story in his own way, 
endeavoring to throw all the blame off himself; 
but he was not so practised in falsehood, as to be 
able to make a consistent lie. 

His mother was too quicksighted not to observe 
something concealed, or something wanting, to 














































































make his story consistent with itself; now, this’ 
was the simple fact of his having given Colin pro- 
vocation to strike him. He wished his mother to 
believe that Colin provoked him first; but when 
'she asked what that boy had done to him, he could 
refer to nothing but his ¢rapping him in the school ; 


true enough, though the reader did not know so 
much before. Indeed Mrs. Murray’s good works 
seldom came to the light, except in some suth ac- 
cidental way.” 
The book is full of interesting incident, narrated 
in a simple and most striking manner; and it con- 
and his mother would not admit of that as any pro-, veys throughout most excellent moral and religious 
vocation at all. Nay, she told him that even that. instruction. 
was his own fault; as it must have been owing = 
‘to inattention on his part; and that instead of be- 
ing angry, he ought to thank Colin, or any other : = eee, 
| boy, who set him right whenever he was wrong. 


















| Wishing to know the real state of the case, she) I had well nigh gained the foot of the mountain, 
sent for Colin and two other boys who were wit-| when J heard the barking of a dog, and a young 
| nesses of what passed ; and being perfectly satisfied voice urging on the animal; when turning round I 
| that James was the aggressor, she ordered him to saw a girl, about seven years old, driving two goats 
ask Colin’s pardon, which he was obliged to do,’ and a kid through the heath. I spoke to her, but 
{though with great reluctance. She then address- she seemed not to understand me. At length, 
jed Colin, and told him that he had done wrong in| shrinking aside, she cried out, * Joey,” and beck- 
| taking the work of punishment into his own hands; | oned to a boy of about twelve years old, who was 
| that he ought to have complained to Mr. Lamont, | driving a poor little cow the same way. He soon 
|or to herself, and James would have been properly | came up and we entered into conversation, nearly 
| chastised for his fault. She advised him never to! as follows:— Well, my boy, how far am I from 
| do the like again, lest he should be guilty of a great- | the high road 2” -** The road, is it, sir?” he asked. 
/er evil than the one he intended to correct.” “Yes, the road totown.” ‘IT don't know, indeed, 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, as soon as Colin | sir,’ he replied. ‘‘Can you read, my boy?” “TI 
| knew that James was lost, and that his mother was | do not, sir, I spell a little.” ‘‘Can your father 
| very anxious and unhappy on account of it, he was read?” ‘ He does not, sir.” “Can any one in 
| very ready to go and try to find him. It will be) your family read?” ‘ Indeed not one, sir.” ‘Would 
| better however to give an account of the circum-) it be a great thing for you, if you could read?” “I 
| stances by copying the language of the book, as it | don’t know, sir.” ‘If you could read, you might 
| is uncommonly simple and interesting. I will be-| be able by and by tokeep a school, or do something 
; gin with the description of his mother’s efforts to | to get an honest and comfortable living; perhaps 
| find him. , do a little for your father and mother. Would you 
| «The first thought that struck her afier all her / not like that Yr Why then 1 would, sir.” “Did 
| messengers had returned was, that he must have | you never go to school! You did, I suppose as 
| gone too near the edge of the water, and fallen | you can spell.” “*T did, sir, and liked it well. I 
| over some of the rocks. To the water, therefore, | was herding cattle for Mr. Dawly near Milltown, 
, she hastened as fast as she was able. She went’ and used to go now aud then to a school which 
jalong the edge of the most frightful precipices ; | was on the mountain. It was put up by an English 
but she saw no appearance of any body having fal-| gentleman in Tralee.’ ‘ Did you ever see me at 
len over. Here, however, she met Colin M’Lach-/ that school?” ‘ I did surely, sir; and your hon- 
| lan, who was cutting young fern to carry home for | or gare me a halfpenny for having clean hands and 
litter to his mother’s cow. He no sooner knew) face.” ‘‘ Did I? well there’s another for having 
that the lady was in search.of her son, than he | a clean face now; and there’sone for Kitty.” “ In- 
told her that he had gone to the wood with him | crease your honor, "’said both the little things. “Ah, 
and a few more after leaving the school; and he! Kitty,” said I, ‘“‘you can speak English, then. 
supposed he must have gone home long ago. She | Why did you leave the free-school, Joey?” ‘ The 
intreated Colin to find him out immediately, prom- | priest would’nt allow me to go, sir.” ‘* Why not?” 
ising that he should have something handsome for | ‘* He said we should be Palatines, and send our 
his trouble. souls to the devil.” ‘ Does your father believe that 
Colin flew like an arrow. He waded through the | you would go to the devi) by reading the word of 
water below the great fall, and ran up the steep bank | God, and learning to be a good boy?” ‘* He does 
as if it had been a bowling-green. He was perfectly | not, sir; but he should come to harm if he would 
acquainted with the wood, and recollecting where | vex the priest; we wonld all be cursed, and he 
James had parted from the other boys, he made di- | should not prepare my father or mother, or any bo- 
rectly to the spot, callisg out, ‘ James Murray,” at | dy belonging to us.” 
every step. By and by, James answered the call.| ‘The great God,” I said “ would bless both 
Colin soon found him, and brought him ovt of the | your father and mother and yourself, if you were 
thicket, then through the water, and presented him | to read his word and obey him; and you would not 
to his mother. His face was swollen with crying. } need any preparation if you loved God and God 
His hands and clothes were torn with wild briars, \loved you. You have heard of Jesus Christ, the 
and not a little bloody. His eyes however, were | Son of God, and the Saviour of poor sinners, hav’nt 
safe in his head; and he resolved within himself) you?” ‘I don’t know, sir,” replied the boy. 
that he would not disobey his mother again. | What!” said J, ‘* did you neyer hear that the Son 
Mrs. Murray offered Colin a half-crown, and de- | of God once came to our world and died off the 
sired him to tell his motker that she would ‘soon ; cross to save sinners from hell fire?’ ‘Sure 
see her, and that she* would make his reward a enough, sir, f did hear about the sign of the cross 
great deal more. Colin, in a very respectful man- | and the Virgin Mary.” A total ignorance of all 
ner, refused the half-crown. ‘‘ No madam,” said | religion was evident in the little fellow, and proved 
he, ‘‘ I beat Master James, and he asked my par-| that he had heard nothing upon the subject at 
don. I would do more for him after that. Besides, | home. 
you were not angry with me for beating him,though | As the poor creatures had become cheerful and 
you said it was wrong ; and. you gave my mother | a Jiule confident, we chatted away while we walked 
the wheel and the lint, with which she is spinning | towards a Jittle cabin about half a mile from the 
yarn to be shirts for Dugald and me.” All this was ' place at which we met, and I embraced the oppor. 
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tunity to impart to the youthful pair the first princi- | 
ples of religion, especially dwelling on the fall and 
depravity of man, the character and the claims of 
that God who is holy, and just, and good ; and the 
all-sufficiency ef that Saviour, the Son of God, 
whose blood cleanses from all sin. F took occasion 
especially to press upon the little fellow the error 
and sin of certain oaths which he sometimes uttered 
during our conversation, and so much in use with 
the peasantry of Ireland, in affected reverence for 
that sacred name which it is forbidden to profane. 

In a few moments we arrived at the home of 
these poor creatures. It was ona flat spot near the 
foot of the mountain, and at the outlet of the glen. 
A mixture of earth and stones composed the materi- 
als of which it was made up, not to say built; the 
roof was a kind of thatch-work of rushes and potato 
stalks, bound by straw ropes which were thrown 
across at distances of ten or eleven inches, with a 
stone of six or eight pounds weight put at each end 
to preserve tais frail‘covering from the effect of the 
wind: an opening of about sixteen inches square 
served for a window; and an old basket, stuck on 
the top of the rude chimney, served partially to 
carry off the smoke. The whole was rather like 
a mound of earth, which had been dug up for the 
shelter of cattle, than a human dwelling raised by 
the art of man. 

As we drew nigh to the spot, I saw a poor woman 
behind the cabin, scouring a wooden pail at one of 
the mountain streams, to whom the little girl ran 
and showed the halfpenny, at the same time direct- 
ing the attention of the mother towards me. ‘‘ Bless 
your honor : long life,” she observed. ‘‘ May he 
grant the’same to you, ma’am,” I said; ‘‘ why you 
are nearly out of the world here.” ‘ Indeed, in- 
deed, sir,” she answered, “ poor people have not 
much to do in the world.” 

It began to rain, and we walked into the cabin, 
the inside of which was much cleaner than the out- 
side promised. The cow and the goats had a part 
of the house for themselves; and over them a cou- 
ple of hens were settling to rest upon a stick of the 
roofing. A poor man sat near the turf fire, who 
was surprised to see me, and answered my saluta- 
tion with ‘good morrow kindly, sir; that’s a 
dreary place for your honor to be.” ‘And a 
dreary place for you to live in;” I replied.” ‘“ Its 
better nor we deserve,” said the poor woman. 
‘Will your honor please to sit down. We have a 
poor kind of seat ; I wish it was a better.” “ ‘Thank 
you,” I said, * I am well satisfied.” I[ talked of my 
walk up the mountain, and spoke on several local 
subjects, which introduced the history of the family. 
They had seen better days; a fever found way into 

ythe household, which at length seized the father 
at.a bad time with his affairs ; a hard landlord took 
away their cattle, and issued an ejectment, which 
not only threw them into immediate distress, but 
increased the illness of the father, and brought on 
trouble aftertrouble. ‘‘ If we did what people told 
us,’ said the poor woman, “ we would have sold 
our cows before my man was taken ill, and put the 
money in our pockets ; and he should have been 
in jail awhile, and begun the world again. But 
we wished every body to have their own, and do 
no harm to nobody.” “ And be sure,” said I, ‘that 
they who walk uprightly, walk most surely ; for the 
word of God tells us so.” The man took off his 
hat, saying, “‘ may be, sir, you’re a clergy.” ‘‘I 
am not a Roman Catholic clergyman, but I ama 
servant of Jesus Christ ; I love my fellow creatures, 
and wish them all to be happy both here and here- 
after.” ‘* Spare your honor long life ;” said he, 
** if every one was like your reverence.” —‘* We are 
all,” I replied, “ very unprofitable servants, too fond 
of this world, too thoughtless about our souls, 
and the love of God in sending his Son to die for 
us.”"—* That's true, sure enough; your honor 
must be a happy man.” ‘ Why, thanks to God,” 
T rejoined, “I am not unhappy. I have some cares ; 
but I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of sinners ; who tells us to cast our care upon him 
for he careth for us. I know that this world and 
all that is therein shall be burnt up, and that there 


cease, and the mourning of his people be ended.” , 
(Rev. xxi. 4.) 
said, “‘ may your honor prosper for ever.” 
a delightful truth it is,” I continued, ‘ to poor 


sinners such as we, that when we know that great} 


Being who made these mountains and yonder clouds, 
we know he is our Father and our Friend; that 
he takes care of us in every danger, and though we 
are unknown to the world, or ill used by men, his 
eyes see us, and his love is over us.” ‘* We are 
not sure of that, sir,” said he, ‘for else one would’nt 
care for the bits of hardships one feels.” I replied, 
“Tf we are not sure of it, the cause of it is in our- 
selves. God Almighty is a gracious Being. The 
Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
allhis works. He knows we do not deserve his 
kindness, and that we cannot do any thing atall to 
escape the ruin and misery which sin has prepared 
for us; and so he has himself contrived a way to 
save our souls and to make ushappy. Jesus Christ 
hath once appeared to put away sins by the sacri- 
fice of himself. (Heb. ix. 26.) He died the just 
for the unjust, and/for his sake Almighty God says 
he is areconciled Father to all who believe; and 
will cause all things to work together for good to 
them that love him. (Rom. viii. 28.) Poor peo- 
ple he has particularly invited to come to him, to 
to be made rich in faith and heirs of his king- 
dom.” (Matt. xi- 5.) * ‘ Blessed be God,” ex- 
claimed the poor man; “ Nelly,” he continued, 
“that’s a great thing, isn’t it?’ “It is, sure 
enough,” she said, ‘* will your honor excuse me for 
asking, please to tell us where does your honor 
live.” ‘* My present residence is in Tralee; but 
what of that?” ‘* May be, sir, you'll let us bring 
your honor a couple of chickens to town. We 
have nothing to give you to eat in this poor place.” 
Unwilling to wound the generous feelings of the 
honest woman, I consented to receive the humble 
gift, with the intention that they should be no losers, 
and the little boy offered to take them home next 
morning. 

Evening was creeping over the mountains, the 
breeze murmured up the glen, and I felt culd and 
weary after the exertion of the day. I read and 
explained to them out of the Bible the fourth chap- 
ter of St. John’s gospel, and urged them to seek 
that living water which the Saviour gives ; and af- 
ter commending them tothe good Shepherd, the 
only Mediator between God and man, I departed 
frem this cottage of the glen, with the cordial bless- 
ing of its worthy inmates. * 

Shortly after I had returned home, the wind 
burst into a hurricane, the hail battered violently 
against the windows, and the noise of shutters and 
slates falling in the street,told an approaching night 
of mischief. During the night the river that runs 
through Tralee, swollen by the mountain torrents 
and driven back by the tide, overspread a great part 
of the town, and did much injury to several families. 
I was very fearful next morning for the poor people 
ofthe glen; but an early visit of the little boy with 
the promised chickens set my mind at rest. His 
mother had strictly charged him not to take any 
thing from me, and to say that “I had made them 
eo happy, they would be glad if I went the way 
again to go speak to them.” 

Some months had passed over, when being on 
the road near the peasant’s dwelling I went to 
visit it. The little girl was at a distance from 
the cabin, and ran to announce my arrival. 
On reaching the door I met the mother, who 
wished me ‘‘ many welcomes!” and wiping the on- 
ly chair in the cabin, invited me to sit down. “My 
little Joey, sir, is a great scholar since you were 
here. He can read a newspaper and almost any 
book.” ‘*T am very glad to hear it,” 
hope he will be able to read the word of God for 
you. ‘QO, sir, that’s what, my poor man said from 
the day your honor was here to the day he died.” 
“Ts your hushand dead?” ‘ He is, your honor. 
He never looked up after the fever he had at Ar- 
dart ; and when he was going he used to say, Nelly, 
they were great words that gentleman told us. 





is another in which sin and suffering shall for ever 


I wish he should come the way again. Many a 
time and again I was for fetching your honor after 





“Glory to his holy name,” he, 
“* What | 





I said; “I) p 


Father John had prepared him; only I was afraid 
to anger the priest, if he would hear.” 

It may be necessary to explain to some of my 
readers what is meant by being ‘“ prepared,” of 
which the woman here speaks. It is that last rite 
of the Roman Catholic Church called extreme unc- 
tion, performed upon such as are past hope of re- 
covery from sickness, as a seal of pardon to the 
dying person. The Canons* of Trent say, that 
“the use of the sacrament is to protect the dying 
Christian in the important hour from the assaults 
of Satan, as with a sure bulwark, and finally to 
purge him from any sins, at least venial, that may 
have been till then unremoved, and so fit him fully 
for heaven.” When a person is despaired of, the 
priest is sent for, who, after every other person has 
left the apartment, hears the confession of the in- 
valid, if he is able to make it, then administers to 
him the eucharist, and anoints with holy oil the 
breast, hands, feet, and other parts of the body ; 
after which he says, “The passion of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, the merits of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
and of all the saints, whatsoever, good thou hast 
done, whatsoever evil thou hast suffered, be unto 
thee for a remission of sins, increase of grace, and 
reward of eternal life. Amer.” Noone can won- 
der that the ignorant are so prejudiced in favor 
of a religion like this—that it is so difficult for the 
doctrine of the cross of Christ to gain access to 
minds which have been taught to look fovward to 
the ceremony of a minute as a full #bsolution from 
sins—and that it should sometimes be said in an- 
swer to rebukes for transgression, “a drop of oil 
from the priest will take all away at last.” 

After a little pause, during which the worthy 
woman gave relief to her swollen heart by a flood 
of tears, she resumed, ‘‘ When my poor man was 
breathing hard, he said, ‘ Nelly, you have been a 
good woman tome. When I am gone, keep Joey 
at the Bible School to learn the book that tells 
about Jesus Christ; there is nothing but Jesus for 
poor sinners.’ And if your honor heard my poor 
man praying for me and the children, it would 
make your heart melt.” ‘* Well,” I said, ** I hope 
he is gone to be with Jesus, and that his happy 
death will cause you to pray that the same Saviour 
may be yours. ‘There is no other way to heaven. 
but through the merits of the Son of God—God is 
well pleased, for his righteousness’ sake, with poor 
sinners who seek for his mercy; and he casts 
out none, however vile or sinful, who come unto | 
him. Preparations are great delusions if we trust 
to them rather than to the blood of Jesus Christ.” 
‘* Blessed be God !” said she, “I intend to work 
hard to give Joey a little learning; and then if 
God gives him grace, I have no mind to stop him 
in this world.” ‘May God bless your little ones 
with his grace.” said I, ‘‘and enable you and 
them to find that divine Saviour, whom to know is 
life eternal. Without his grace all our endeavors 
will be nothing at all; without praying for his 
grace we have no right to expect it; and he has 
promised to give it to every one that asks it.” I 
was obliged to make a short stay; it was enough, 
however, to excite the hope, that my former visit 
to Cahir Con Ree and the Glen Cottage had not 
been in vain in the Lord; and to remind me of 
the Scripture, ‘ Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters.” (Js. xxxii. 20.) ‘‘In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withold not thine 
hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” (Eccles. xi. 6.)—Children’s Friend. 


*[ Canons, means rules passed by an assembly of ministers 
called a Council.—The “ Council of Trent”? was such an as- 
sembly of ministers of the Romish Church, called together by the 
‘ope. 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE PEE-WEE’S NEST. 
“ Father,” said little Jane, as the family were 
sitting together after they had taken their tea, “do 





tell me a pretty story: tell me one that is true.” 
Caroline, her eldest sister, joined in the request, 
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and their kind parent began to relate the story of 
the Pee-wee’s nest. 

« John Laneson was about twelve years old, and 
was well known among jhis playmates for his fond- 
ness for destroying bird’s nests. One Saturday 
afternoon, when there was no school, he persuaded 
one of the smallest school-boys to go with him to 
an old mill, at some distance, where they could 
either catch fish, or play in the mill, or throw stones 
at the squirrels that ran into the granary to eat up 
the miller’s grain. As they made no great haste, 
the afternoon was well nigh spent before they came 
to the place: and they concluded to play in the 
shallow water which ran under the bridge below 
the mill. So they ran down the bank to come to the 
water, and by the noise that they made they fright- 
ened a Pee-wee, who had built her nest under the 
timbers of the bridge, so that she flew away. Both 
the boys saw the bird, and began to look out for 
the nest. When John found it, he immediately 
formed a plan to climb up on the rocks, which sup- 
ported the end of the bridge, and tear it down. But 
this he could not do alone, and he asked his eom- 
panion to help him. 

“But Henry Heartell said it would be wrong to 
do so; for the bird had done no harm, and he ought 
not to do any such mischief. 

***T do not care,’ said John; ‘I mean to have 
some fun: Pee-wee’s are bad birds.’ 

“«*T never heard of that before,’ said Henry; ‘I 
think they are as good as any other birds.’ 

«* But Lam the oldest,’ said John, ‘ and I know 
more about them than you do: so, come along and 
help me.’ 

“ Henry at length yielded to John’s persuasion, 
and supported him while he climbed upon the 
rocks, and gave him a long stick to reach and break 
down the nest. 

* John was much pleased when he had complet- 
ed his wish; and was still more so when he saw 
that the nest which Henry had caught in his hat, 
contained five young birds. 

‘** Now,’ said he, laughing, ‘ we will have some 
rare sport. We will carry them up to the mill- 
pond, and see if they can swim.’ 

*** But they can’t swim,’ said Henry, with much 
earnestness ; ‘ they will drown !’ 

“* Well, then, let them drown, if they won't 
swim! Here are two for you to carry with the 
nest, and I will take the other three.’ 

“So they went up to the pond, where John be- 
gan his cruel pastime by throwing first into the wa- 
ter those that he brought up, and then he took the 
other two with the nest, and treated them in the 
same manner. 

“‘ They remained on the surface for several min- 
utes, being borne up by the lightness of the feath- 
ers, with which their little bodies were partly cover- 
ed, and by flapping their little wings on the water in 
their struggles to escape. But they soon began to 
sink, and as they went down they raised up their 
bills to lengthen out their lives as much as they 
could. 

“All this while the mother bird and her mate 
were flying round the little robbers—lighting down 
on a corner of the mill—then on the dam—then 
they would fly under the bridge, to see if their 
young ones were indeed gone—and then they flew 
back again to the spot where the mischievous boys 
were watching the death of their little family—tell- 
ing their grief with their mournful cries. Every 
one of their notes filled Heary’s heart with pain; 
and he felt sorry for the part that he had taken: 
and when he saw the last bird go down, he could 
hardly keep from crying. ; 

“<“* Well, Henry,’ said Jo 
that we have killed them? 

‘His heart was full and he did not answer, till 
Jobn repeated the question; and then he said, 

No! I am very sorry for it. The little things 
never did any hurt, and I do not believe they ever 
would. I never heard that the Pee-wee was a bad 
bird. I wish I had not helped you, for you could 
not have reached the nest without me.’ 

‘The miller, who had been carrying bags of 
grain into the mill from a wagon that stood near, 


hn, ‘don’t you feel glad 


TS 





came round to the place where the boys were talk-! him, and directed the letter ‘ To the Great Boer- 
ing about their naughty deed; and when he found haave, Physician in Europe.” And as every body 
out their cruelty, he ordered them to go home, for knew where the great Dr. Boerhaave lived, the 








he wanted no such bad fellows about his mill. So: 
they started to return, but with very different feel- | 
ings: John rejoicing—but Henry grieving at the) 
conduct of the afternoon. 

‘* At supper Henry's mother took notice that he 
was more sad and silent than usual. Rut she said 
nothing till the tea-things were taken away ; 
and then she asked him what was the matter. Hen-} 
ry told the whole truth—how he had given assist-_| 
ance to John in climbing up the wall—had hand- 
ed him a stick—how he carried a part of the birds 
to the shore of the pond, and looked at them when 
they were drowning. 

“‘ His mother said he had done right in telling | 
the truth. She reproved him for yielding to John’s | 
persuasions—comforted his sorrow for the fault, | 
and said she hoped he would do wrong no more. | 
‘ And now, my child,’ she added, ‘ wipe away your 
tears, and let the errors of this afternoon make you 
remember what you read this morning in your 
Testament—Be not a partaker of other men’s sins.’ 
1 Tim. v. 

‘* Before he went to sleep that nizht, he kneeled 
down by his bed-side confessed his faults, and pray- 
ed for pardon for the sake of his Redeemer. He 
remembered the text which his good mother had 
repeated to him, and resolved never to have any 
part in any person’s ‘sins.’ He never helped to 
rob another bird’s nest as long as he lived. 

‘John still continued to indulge his fondness 
for bird’s-nesting, till one day, when he had climb- 
ed a high tree in hopes of reaching a nest in the 
upper branches; a small limb, on which he was 
clinging broke, and he fell to the ground and was 
stunned by the fall. When he came to himself, 
he found that he was much bruised, and had brok- 
en his arm. He was confined at home a while, 
and on reflecting on his past conduct, he clud 
ed not te rob any more nests. Whether he kept 
his resolution or not I do not know. 

‘This my children, is the story.” 

*¢ But is it a true one?” inquired Caroline. 

‘* Yes daughter,” was his answer. 

* T almost wish it was not true,” said Jane; 
“for Lam very sorry that any boy should be so| 
bad as to destroy the pretty birds. Caroline can 
you repeat that text?” Caroline repeated it— 
“Be not a partaker in other men’s sins.” 
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BOERHAAVE, THE PHYSICIAN. 

Herman Boerhaave, was born in Holland, a hun- 
dred and sixty-three years ago. His father was a 
pious minister, and took great pains to teach him 
when he was very young. Before he was twelve 
years old,he was a good scholar in Latin and Greek, 
and could speak Latin. For the sake of exercise, 
he used to work in his father’s garden. This made 
him strong and healthy. But when he was twelve 
years old, he had a very bad sore on his left thigh. 


letter was sent safe to him. 

Doctor Boerhaave was famous for two things—his 
industry, and his perseverance. He was famous 
for his industry, because he used to get up rery 
early in the morning, and was never idle all day 
long. He was famous for his perseverance, be- 
cause when he had made up his mind to do any 
thing that was right, and began to do it, he did not 
stop when he had half done, but went on until it 
was finished. 

It is told of Dr. Boerhaave, that he loved truth, 
and would never say what was not true. And he 
had two good reasons for this. He was ashamed 
to say what was not true, because then God would 
not love him. And he was afraid to say what was 
not true, because then God would punish him. And 
because Dr. Boerhaave always said what was true, 
God loved him, and all his friends loved him. 

Dr. Boerhaave loved, above all things, to pray 
to God and toread his Bible. Every day, the first 
thing that he did in the morning was to pray to 
God, as Sir Matthew Hale and Colonel Gardiner 
did. And these morning: prayers, he often said, 
made him study better, and act better, than he 
could have done if he had not prayed. Like Rob- 
ert Boyle, he loved his Bible above all other books. 
He used to say, The Bible is the best guide to 
heaven. And it was one of his rules, never to let 
a day pass, without reading someting in his Bible. 
Though he was one of the busiest inen that ever liv- 
ed, he was very seldom kept from going to church. 
The reason why so many physicians and other peo- 
ple do not go to church is this,—they do not care 
much about going to church, and they do not care 
much about religion. 

When any persons spoke against Dr. Boerhaave 
without any good cause, he used to let them alone 
and say, The fire of their anger will go out if I do 
not blow it. And the Bible says we must not treat 
any persons bad, because, they treat us bad. Read 
the fourteenth and fifteenth verses of the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel by Saint Matthew. 

Dr. Boerhaave was very kind tothe poor. He 
used to visit them when they were sick, and give 
them medicine, without asking them to pay him for 
his visits and his medicine. He used to say, God 
will pay me more than I could ask from the poor, 
and far more than the rich cangive me. He kept 
in his mind those words of the book of Proverbs, 
“He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord.” 

But the geod Dr. Boerhaave once became very 
sick. He went outof his house before sunrise, one 
summer morning, and all on a sudden he felt a 
great pain over his whole body: His legs were so 
numb that he could not walk. He was carried 
home and placed upon his bed. There he lay up- 
on his back for five months. Whenever he tried to 
move his head, ér his hands, or any part of his 
body, it hurt him so much, that he was forced to 
lie as still as he could. This would have made 





Many physicians tried for five years to heal it, 
but they could not. At last little Beorhaave him-| 
self found out a cure for it. ‘This made him think, | 
that he might one day be a physician. His father | 
thought, that Herman would change his mind and | 
be a minister; and to please his father, he studied 
the Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament 
was written; and he studied many other things | 
which every clergyman ought to know. But he| 
studied also many books about curing all kinds 
of sickness. At last he became a great man and a 
great physician. And he became a great man 
and a great physician, because whatever he learned 
he learned well. He wrote books that were read 
all over the world. Young men from hundreds of} 
cities and towns, went to Holland to be taught by 
Dr. Boerhaave. Crowds of sick people came to 
him or sent to him, to be told what was best for 
them todo. Letters were written to him from ev- 
ery country in Europe, to ask what he thought 
about some sicknesses, that were hard to be cured. 
And once a great man in China wrote a letter to 


some people very unhappy; but the good Dr. Bo- 
erhaave was not unhappy. He used to say God’s 
will be done. And he showed what he meant by 
this,—he was patient in his sickness, and though 


| he wished to get well again, yet he said, I give up 


my will to the will of my God and my Ssviour. 
When he lay on his sick bed, he loved to think 
about every thing that he had read and studied, and 
above all, about what he had read of God, and 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and heaven ! 

After the good Dr. Boerhaave had been very sick 
for five months, he got well again. God put it in- 
to the mind of his physician, to give him some 
medicine that cured him all at once. But a few 
years after, he was sick again; and he then died. 
And it was good for him to die. He said that he 
was going to a happier world, ‘‘ to be with Christ,” 
which is far better than to live on earth. And when 
any offe who loves the Saviour dies, he goes to 
be with all those who have loved Christ and are 
now with him in glory. [Children’s Mag. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














EDITORIAL. 








QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Duties to Parents. 

Does any body take care of you besides God? 

What do they provide for you? ; 

How many things can you think of which your 
parents do for you? ; ’ 

What do they provide for you in the winter when 
you would be cold? 

What do they provide for you every day when 
you are hungry? 

What do they provide for you at night? 

Could you obtain all these things yourselves, if 
your parents did not do it. 

What do your parents do for you when you are 
sick ? 

When you were too small to walk who carried 
you? , ; 
Do you give any thing to your parents in return 

for what they give to you? 

Does any body pay them for what they do? 

Does any body make them do it? 

Why do they take such care of you? Because 
they love us. 

Can you dothem any good? Yes we can make 
them happy by being dutiful. 

Ought you to try to do good to those who de good 
to you? 

Is there any other reason why you should be du- 
tiful to your parents ? 

Does God require it? Where? 

Which commandment is it? 

Repeat this commandment. P 

Onght they to do any thing that is wrong, in 
obedience to parents ? 

Do good parents ever require their children to 
do any thing wrong? ‘ 

Do parents ever refuse to give their children 
what they want? 

What would a bad child do in such a case? 

What would a good child do in such a case ? 

Think of some of the things which parents some- 
times refuse their children and name them. 

Do the parents refuse these things because they 

*do not wish their children to be happy ? 

Why do they refuse them? 

Do children ever want things which would do 
them hurt? 

Ought parents to give them these things or not? 

What hurt would it do children to eat too much? 

Do children ever want to eat more than their 
parents think best for them? 

What hurt would it do children to stay away 
from school unnecessarily ? 

Do childfen ever want to stay at home from 
school unnecessarily ? 

What hurt would it do children to run out in 
the streets with other wicked children? 

Do children ever want to do this? 

When parents refuse children any of these or 
similar things and which would hurt them, ought 
they to submit willingly or unwillingly ? 

Can children always see what would hurt them ? 

Suppose a parent should command a very little 
child not to go near the fire, what would probably 
be the reason? 

Would the little child know that this was the 
reason 7? 

Ought it to obey even if it does not see the rea- 
son? 

Can parents always explain to older children 
the reason for what they command ? 

Ought old children or only young children to 
obey even when they cannot see the reason? 

Do parents ever command their children to do 
unpleasant things or only pleasant things? 

When they require unpleasant things is it to 
make their children unhappy ? 

How do you know it is not? 

Ought children to do unpleasant things when re- 
quired by their parents ? > 

Think of some of the unpleasant things which 
parents require their children to do, and name 
them. [To be continued.} 








SKETCHES FROM A JOURNAL. 
[Continued,] 
Leaving Hartford. The Connecticut Valley, New-Haven. 
The Steam Boat, Arrival at New York. 

Tuesday Afternoon,—QOn board Steam boat Su- 
perior, sailing through Long Island Sound. ‘Took 
breakfast this morning at our Hotel in Hartford. 
Our fellow-travellers left an hour before us, but we 
expected to meet again in the boat, at New-Hav- 
en, At half past seven o’clock, our stage was 
ready— Passed in view of some beautiful streets in 
Hartford, as we drove outof town. As we left the 
city, we entered upon the rich and beautiful conn- 
try, by which it is surrounded. Our road did not 
Jead us through, the Connecticut valley, but it took 
us along an eminence, that overlooked it most 
beautifully. I never saw any thing so charming 
as this fair valley. The stream flows on, seemingly 
delighted with the loveliness, it has itsélf created. 
But to those who have once seen it, it needs not to 
be described—and to those who have not, no pen- 
cil of mine can give even a shadow of its beauty. 
Our road however soon turned off from this en- 
chanting scenery, though it still took a course that 
was pleasant, excepting that we saw very few towns. 
Passed many fine farms. 
small villages to change horses. 

As we approached New Haven and the sea, the 
country of course became more level and some- 
what sandy. ‘The entrance to New-Haven was 
through a row of poplar trees, nearly.a mile in 
length, I should suppose. Passed several public In- 
stitutions as we went into town. I found it a hand- 
somer city even than I had expected, and yet we 
did not ride through Elm Street, which is one of 
its chief beauties. The stage house, at which we 
stopped a few moments, was on one side of the 
celebrated square, where the Colleges and Church- 
es are situated. We sat in the coach and looked 
out. The sun shone pleasantly upon them, though 
it was avery cold day. A long row of college buil- 
dings was in the back ground—the new unfinished 
State House in the centre—and three churches in 
front. .The square upon which these buildings 
stood looked very verdant with the young grass, 
and beaten paths lay across it in various directions. 

We staid however but a few moments in this 
pleasant city—the hour was drawing near for the 
boat to sail, so we hastened down to the wharf. 
And here a busy scene awaited us. ‘The boat 
which was to receive us, was just comingin. It 
approached at full speed, hissing and steaming, and 
was no sooner arrived at the shore, than it began 
to discharge itselfof its burden. All now was bus- 
tle. Portersof every age and description, taking 
trunks, bags and band-boxes of all sorts from the 
boat to the shore. The long procession of passen- 
gers pouring from the deck—some with travelling 
baskets, others with umbrellas in their hands; each 
hurrying forward with eagerness to secure one of 
the many hacks, which had just brought the new 
passengers down, and now stood in the midst of 
the moving crowd to take others back again! In 
a few moments the contents of three crowded stages 
and of several hacks were safely on board, and 
shortly after, the cable was loosened, the signal bell 
struck, and we glided away. 

Many of the ladies went immediately to the 
cabin. It was small, but handsomely furnished 
with Brussel’s carpeting, and crimson curtains. 
The dining room was much larger. A Jong table 
was spread for dinner. After dinner I sat down 
at one of the tables, while groups of people were 
talking together in different parts of the room, and 
began writing my Journal; but I wrote only a 
few lines before the motion of the boat sent me on 
deck again. 

Our sail upon the whole was not so smooth as 
we expected. We had quite a high wind against 
us all day, which retarded our progress not a little. 
Just before the sun went down the wind lulled, 
and the golden hues of sunset, on sky and water, 
were most beautiful. We had been looking all 
day at the white caps on the water, and at the dis- 
tant blue Jand of Long Island—but now the water 


Stopped at one or two |= 


approached the narrow pass of the Gate. We now 
passed so near the islands as almost to rub against 
them. Beautiful country seats began to appear on 
both sides. I marked distinctly the charming resi- 
dence and grounds of Col. G—. 

But it began to grow dark, and we could now 
scarcely see the objects on shore through the deep 
twilight. We sailed down East River—but as we 
approached the city we could discern nothing dis- 
tinctly, excepting the'streets lighted with gas. The 
long rows of lights, which ran up from the water, 
marked these streets very distinctly. By and by 
we drew near the wharf—a porter and hackman 
were ready to assist us. A fellow-traveller kindly 
advised us with regard to our lodgings; and we soon 
received from a servant at the Atlantic Hotel the 
information that they would receive us. We were 
almost perishing with the cold, so that it was a 
real juxury to sit for half an hour on the sofa of 
that warm, rich, curtained parlor, while our rooms 
were preparing. Our journey thus far had been 
pleasant and prosperous—we found here a very 
dear friend from whom we had been many months 


| separated, and we sat together, musing on our mer- 


cies, with thankfulness and joy. S. Lucy. 

















became calmer, and the shores drew nearer as we 


For the Youth’s Companion, 
WASHINGTON. 

When General Washington was young, 
About as big as I, 

He never would permit his tongue 
To tella wilful lie. 

Once—when he cut his father’s tree, 
He owned it to his fhee— 

And then his father readily 
Pressed him in fond embrace. 

He told his son it pleased him more, 
For him to own the truth, 

Than if his trees were bending o’er 
With gold and silver fruit. 

Then like this brave and noble boy,. 
Whose virtues brightly shone— 

If I my parents trees destroy, 
The truth to them I'll own, 
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Coe P 
From the N. E, Weekly Review. 
SUICIDE POND. 

°T isa dark and dismal little pool, and fed by tiny rills, 

And bosomed in waveless quietude between two barren 
hills ;— 

There is no tree on its rocky marge, save a willow old and 
lone, 

Like a solitary mourner for its sylvan sisters gone. 

The plough of the farmer turneth not the sward of its bar- 
ren shore, 

Which bears even now the same grey moss which in other 
times it bore ;— 

And seldom or never the tread of man is felt in that lonely 


spot, 

For with all the dwellers around that pool, its story is un- 
forgot. 

And why does the traveller turn aside from that dark and 
silent pool, 

Though the sun be burning above his head and the willow’s 
shade be cool 1— 

Or look with fear to its shadowy marge when night rests 
darkly there, 

And down through its sullen and evil depths the stars of the 
midnight glare ? 

°T is said that a young and beautiful girl with a brow and 
with an eye— 

One like a cloud in the moonlight robed, and one like a star 
on high— 

One who was loved by the villagers all, and whose smile 
was a gift to them, 

Was found one morn in that pool, as cold as the water |il- 
ly’s stem ! 

Ay—cold as the rank and wasting weeds which rise in the 
pool’s dark bed, 

The villagers found that beautiful one in the slumber of the 
dead : 

She had strangely whispered her dark design in a young 
companion’s ear, 

But so wild and vague that the listener smiled, and knew 
not what to fear ! 

And she went to die in that loathsome pool, when the sum- 
mer day was done, 

With the dark hair curled on her pure white brow, and her 
fairest garments on,— 

With the ring on her taper finger still, and the necklace of 
Ocean’s pearl 

Twined as in mockery round the neck of that suicidal girl ! 

And why she perished so strangely there, no mortal tongue 
might tell,— 

She told her story to none, and Death retains her secret 


well ;— 

And the willow which bends its wild old boughs to the greet- 
ing of the breeze, 

Is the only trace of the suicide which the curious traveller 
sees. 
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